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BSM ... The First Decade 


The Black Student Movement (BSM) on the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill campus was born out of 
controversy. It resulted because a faction of Black students did not feel that the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) adequately represented their needs. Members were not only concerned 
with the needs of Blacks on UNC’s campus, but nationwide as well. 


Discontent with-the-Honor»Gourt’System represented the#first*BSM ‘challenge to*the-University. The BSM 
demanded“a Black court to try Black students. The upshot of this confrontation was the formation of Minority 
Court, which guaranteed. minority studénts that half their jury would be minority: During-the. 1974-75 academic 


“year, two White students filed discrimination charges against BSM. Had the court favored the plaintiffsfunding for 


BSM would have been. discontinued. January 1977, the 4th Circuit Court ruled against Minority.Court and against * 


_feserved minority positions on the Campus Governing Council (CGC). However, the court’sanctioned’BSM fund- 


ing. 


“A list6f 23 demands was presented to the University administration in 1969 Increased enrollment of Black — 


, students and hiring of Black faculty/administrators, development of a Black studies program, and recognitionof 
~ the /BSM as the official voice of the Black student body were a few of those demands. 


During the spring of 1969,.campus cafeteria workers struck for unionization and pay increase. The strike ended. 
victoriouslyas»wages for cafeteria»workers increased across, the state. 


When the University (1970) turned the food service over to a different company, workers were tide off and 
another strike ensued. Again, BSM supported the workers. BSM Chairperson Jack»McClain was arrested when 
police rusheéd“apicket line. BSM responded by calling for students to support the strikers and on December 8 
(“Black Monday”) 1,000 students from campuses across the state arrived at UNC. Strike negotiations were settled 


before students arrived, so “Black Monday” became a victory celebration, 


NCC 


NeW 


Beginning 1970-71, the majority of Black students lived on South campus. Purportedly, Black students during 
this time becamie apathetic toward BSM and directed their energy toward “partying and getting high.” A plus for the 
organization..was the emergence of Black Ink (established 1969) from mimeographed newsletter.to standard 


% newspaper.format. The*following academic year was one of great achievement under the chairmanship of Ashley 


Davis. BSM was appropriated a higher budget, involvement increased, and Black Ink was issued ona weekly basis. 


_ James Cates. Memorial Day Services were initiated as a tribute toa Black man who.was.slainvon the steps ofthe 
Carolina Union by a white motorcycle gang from Durham. 


Not content to-use demonstrations and cénferénces as the only means of expressing Black thought, BS M formed 
cultural groups. Through the Gospel Choir, Opeyo Dancers, Ebony Readers and Drama Group the multitude of 
Black talent was displayed. Black sounds, a radio program designed for Black students was re-instituted on WCAR, 
then the campus radio station. The Miss BSM Coronation Ball, Black Arts Cultural Festival, and Black History 


Week celebrations became annual events. 

Demands were presented to the University again during the {971-72 academic year. Black students wanted at 
least one Black faculty member in every department and National Achievement and Project Uplift re-instituted. 
Both of these programs were established to\increase Black enrollment. 


BSM members have long complained about the lack of communication with student government and the Univer- 
sity administration. During the 1973-74 academic year the University pledged to consult BSM on appointments 
and issues related to Black students. A bill assuring that BSM would be consulted in these areas by student govern- 
ment was passed. BSM also lobbied for a Minority Committee Report with the stipulation that Blacks would be ap- 
pointed to adminstrative positions and as assistant deans in various departments. That same year there was a battle 
for funding of the organization. Though BSM requested approximately $13,000, CGC proposed to allocate only 
$6,000. Black students protested and BSM was eventually awarded $10,000. 


When David Duke appeared in Memorial Hall January 16, 1975 he was “greeted” by more than 200 Black 
students. Each time Duke, National Information Director of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan approached the 
microphone, he was prevented from speaking. Duke left Carolina’s campus without speaking. The campus, in- 
cluding Blacks, was divided over the incident. While some fumed over the “abridgement of Duke’s right of free 
speech,” others felt Duke “got what he deserved given the history of Klan/ Black relationships.” 


When Lester Diggs was elected 1975-76 chairperson of BSM, he promised to make the organization more 
professional. Before the year closed, Diggs became the first chairperson in BSM history to resign. His tenure 
was beset with three fundfreezes. The first freeze resulted when it was discovered that the Gospel Choir had an out- 
side checking account. All organizations funded by student government must clear financial matters with the Stu- 
dent Activities Fund Office (SAFO). Choir members said they did not think the money in their outside account was 
under jurisdiction of SAFO because it was prize money from a contest and not appropriated by student govern- 
ment. After a classic demonstration by BSM members, the funds were unfrozen, only to be frozen again after the 
October 31 appearance of Muhammad Ali. Funds were re-unfrozen for a final time, BSM activities resumed, and 
both student government and BSM promised to improve their relationship. Gloria Carney became BSM’s first 
woman chairperson after Digg’s resignation. 


The loss of Upendo Lounge and Minority Court were major issues facing the 1976- 77 administration of BSM. 
Upendo Lounge was used primarily for BSM activities but plans were made to convert it to a union for South Cam- 
pus. Leaders of BSM were upset because they were not consulted in advance. As of now, Upendo Lounges still un- 
der the auspicies of BSM. 


It is not uncommon for a new adminstration to inherit its predecessor’s problems. BSM Chairperson Byron Hor- 
ton inherited the “Avery Incident.” Just as they were walking past Avery Dorm, a group of Black students were 
bombarded by white residents who shouted racial epithets. Black students complained to the administration while 
the white students involved countered it was just a joke, and that the Black students were being too sensitive. This 
happened April, ’77 and when the following semester rolled around, the issue still wasn’t resolved. An investigation 
was held, but nothing was done to the white students who started the incident. 


Horton’s administration spent much time preparing for the celebration of BSM’s 10th anniversary in the spring. 
The celebration included distribution of brochures, a concert by Kool and the Gang, a march for unity, and a 
production in Memorial Hall involving all the performing groups. Events were not well attended, a fact some at- 
tribute to poor communication and publicity and others to apathy. 


Despite the problems, good things happened during the 10th year of BSM’s existence. The largest issue of Black 
Ink (32 pages) was produced, a register of tutors and typists was distributed, a freshman honor roll was initiated, 
more Black grads participated in BSM functions, and more Black students were elected to honor societies. The 
silent demonstration against Alan Bakke and UNC’s stance on desegregation was the only protest held that year. 
And as strange as it may seem, there were no fundfreezes. 


Students Show Solidarity 
In Words and Deeds 


Marches and protests . . . two things that are recognized as 
a part of the functions of the BSM by every aspect of the 
UNC community. Yes, the BSM does march and protest, but 
only when it has a cause... The first cause to protest came in 
1969-70 during the “Cafeteria Workers Strike.” The BSM 
gave the workers full support and marched on their behalf. 
The second workers strike prompted the BSM to stage what 
is now referred to as “Black Monday.” For “Black Monday” 
the BSM asked approximately 1,000 Black students from 
across the state to join their march for the workers .. . 
Another incident prompted the former annual “Jimmy Cates 
Memorial March.” This march was started as a tribute toa 
Black who was slain on the steps of the Carolina Union by a 
white motorcycle gang from Durham . . . Another cause 
presented itself in 1975 when David Duke, national informa- 
tion director of the Ku Klux Klan, appeared on campus ina 
recruiting drive. On the heels of this march the BSM staged 
another march to protest the trial of Monte Marbley, then 
chairman of the BSM. Marbley was being tried for denying a 
white student his freedom to hear David Duke speak ... The 
next march was staged in 1975 also, in protest of the freezing 
of BSM funds because of an infraction by the BSM Gospel 
Choir. Immediately following the unfreezing of funds, the 
BSM was presented another cause to protest. Following an 
appearance by Muhammad Ali the BSM funds were again 
frozen for a treasury infraction . . . The past two University 
Day celebrations have been occasions for BSM protests. In 
1976-77 a silent protest was staged to protest administration 
plans to convert Upendo Lounge into a part of Chase 
Cafeteria. In 1977-78, another University Day march was 
staged to protest UNC’s reaction to the HEW desegregation 
proposal and to show Black students’ concern in the Bakke 
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case. 


The quest for funds is exemplified at CGC Budget hearing during 
spring 1977. 
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Students react ree threat of BSM fund cut. 


HEW proposal. 


Fund freeze (three of them). Protesters gathering at South 
Building 1975-76. 





A different view of march 1975-76. 


Marches / protests 
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The first U niversity Day march was held 1976. Protesters upset by possible conversion of Upendo Lounge 
(BSM’s activity center) into South campus lounge. 
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Algenon Marbley — BSM Chairperson 1974-75 
Taken to trial for the “David Duke Affair” 





Lester Diggs — BSM Chairperson 
1975-76.First Chairperson to resign 


Gloria Carney — BSM Chairperson 1976-77. Assumed 
position after Digg’s resignation. First female 
chairperson in BSM history. 
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Richard Epps — First Black Student Body President 
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Vehicle of Expression 


Black Ink the “official newspaper of the 
Black Student Movement” began in 1969 un- 
der the leadership of Cureton Johnson. 
Johnson noted that while an ideal vehicle 
would be Black ink on black paper, an 
acceptable alternative would be “Black ink 
expressing Black ideas.” 


The /nk began as the tabloid offspring of 
an earlier newsletter. As the years pro- 
gressed, the Jnk became increasingly profes- 
sional, staffing more and more journalism 
majors. Valerie Batts, editor for 1972-73 
gave the paper legitimacy. Under her 
editorship the /nk achieved a regular dis- 
tribution schedule and Batts also founded 
the Weekly Ink. Emma Pullen, editor for’73- 
°74 mixed magazine layouts with traditional 
newspaper layouts and artwork. Though the 
magazine front was dropped the next year it 
was revived in later years. Under the 
editorship of Allen Johnson the /nk for the 
first time began to have advertisers, the first 
Miss Black Ink was crowned and the first 
conscious effort to raise more money 
specifically for the /nk. 


In its early stages, the /nk was filled with 
revolutionary rhetoric and verbal assaults on 
the “Man.” Also the paper was filled with 
profanity. However, those papers contained 
more community news, reports about news 
on other campuses and stories about Africa. 
So though the paper looks more professional 
now it lacks the range and coverage of the 
Ink’s of the earlier 70s. 


Pictures include Alan Mask, former editor 
and the 1977-78 /nk staff. 















Singing The Experience 





The BSM Gospel Choir is a “spiritual expression. It is a reminder of 
how Black music started.” In 1971, Francine Randolph, then a UNC 
student, started the choir with a few friends because “she loved to 
sing.” Now the choir has about 45 members singing contemporary and 
gospel songs in five-part harmony. The sound is a mixture of the 
looseness of the early Negro spirituals and the precision of conven- 
tional harmony. The choir travels across the state giving concerts and 
last spring (1978) they traveled to Pittsburgh, Pa. to perform. 
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Bringing The Words 
To Life 


1971 marked the formation of Ebony 
Readers, BSM’s forensic group. Auditions 
are held each fall and potential readers are 
rated on projection, style, speed, and pitch 
variation. Livingstone College, N.C. State 
University, and Chapel Hill High area few of 
the institutions the Readers have visited. 


The various stages BSM has undergone is 
reflected in Ebony Readers. During the early 
1970s much of the material could be con- 
sidered “militant.” Poems and prose called 
for recognition of the African homeland, 
withdrawal of American troops from Viet- 
nam, and denunciation of bourgeoise ideas. 
During the past two years, there has been 
more emphasis on scenery, costuming and 
music for Readers’ productions. 


Ebony Readers is just one of BSM’s sub- 
groups that dramatized the Black experience 
in America and abroad. Onyx Theatre, 
BSM’s drama group was formed during the 
1977-78 academic year. It’s first perfor- 
mance, given during the spring, was 
“Colored Girls.” Forerunner to Onyx 
Theatre was the BSM Drama Group which 
began 1971. 


Body Movements 
Tell The Story 


The strength, grace and sensuality 
of Black people is clearly exemplified 
through the movements of BSM 
dance group — Opeyo Dancers. Be- 
gun 1971, Opeyo Dancers have par- 
ticipated in numerous BSM functions, 
including Black History Week, Black 
Arts Cultural Festival, National Up- 
lift and others. 


Opeyo Dancers have gone through 
a series of changes through the years. 
During the early 70s, the group was 
coed; in fact, the director was male. 
Then the group went through a phase 
when no men participated. For the 
past two years however, male par- 
ticipation, largely due to recruitment, 
has increased. 


Individuals with dance _ back- 
grounds (tap, African, ballet, modern, 
etc.) are encouraged to attend tryouts 
which are held each fall. Afterwards 
dancers practice several hours weekly. 
The dancers’ grand finale, a spring 
recital, is held annually. 





Disagreements between BSM and the University administration are so common they’re 
expected. There has also been discontent at what one columnist in the September 26, 1976 
issue of Black Ink termed “the lack, or total absence of cross-cultural entertainment at 
Carolina.” This writer is not the only Black student who feels that union committees need 
to make more efforts to bring Black speakers and entertainers. 


In response to this article, a Union Activities Board member wrote, “I can assure you 
that there is not ‘blatant neglect’ of the Black population by the activities board. I get the 
feeling that Blacks are told ‘Forget about any Black cultural events here, there won’t be 
any... nothing you can do about it.’ Believe me there is.” 


The individuals presented on these five pages are only a few of the Black artists and 
speakers that have appeared on Carolina’s campus. Their performances were sponsored 
by BSM and/or the Carolina Union. 


Herbie Hancock (seated at the piano) is one such Black artist, and April 8, 1975, he 
shared his talents with a well attended, enthusiastic audience in Memorial Hall. The night 
was a showcase not only for jazzist Hancock, but for his band, the “Headhunters” as well. 


Hancock enjoys playing to college crowds because he feels their abundant energy helps 
the “spirit of music” and that they are eager to enjoy themselves. Enjoy we did. 
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Other Black musicians include the Preservation Jazz Hall Band, trumpeter Freddie 
Hubbard, Earth, Wind & Fire, (EWF, 1973) and Kool and the Gang (spring semester 
1978). There are several similarities regarding the presence of EWF and Kool and the 
Gang. Both were co-sponsored, both were sparsely attended, and both lost money. Short- 
ly after EWF’s appearance, a student complained in Black Ink about the lack of coverage 
on the group, and stated that though attendance was small, everyone enjoyed. 


Kool and the Gang’s appearance during BSM’s 10th anniversary celebration resulted in 
a $5,000 debt for the organization. These and similar instances have prompted comments 
that Black students don’t support Black groups. 


However, BSM leaders countered that publicity for Kool and the Gang which was 
handled by the Union was poor and that this attributed to the slight turnout. Others blame 
the fiasco on poor planning by both BSM and the Union. 


Despite the disappointment over the Kool and the Gang affair, BSM members worked 
diligently together and paid $2,000 of the debt before the end of spring semester. 


Ruby Dee 


Q & Ossie Davis 
NV are a talented two- 


some. As actors, writers and 
poets, the couple receives in- 
vitations to dramatize Black 
poetry and prose all across 
the country. The couple 


“@, 
727 appeared at Memorial 


Cr . Hall March 15. 
‘Sey 


“Black is beautiful 

is a most important phrase 

for Blacks. It should be con- 
tinued.” That’s what Gwendolyn Brooks 
said on her 1973 visit to Carolina. The 

poet laureate (of Illinois) and Pulitzer 

Prize winner is author of 11 books. The 

Kansas born native had her first poem 

published at age 13. 

Much of Ms. Brooks’s poetry is about 

Black life in the south side of Chicago, Gwendolyn 
her hometown. She encourages reading 
the works of Black authors and believes Brooks 
more people are reading and enjoying 

poetry. 





















No Synchronization 


Flo Kennedy is the “outrageous and creative troublemaker” 
associated with the Feminist movement. She visited UNC in 1974 
stating that she was a feminist “to ride shot gun on racism within the 
movement.” After threatening to denounce Columbia University 
for discrimination, she finally was admitted and graduated from 
its Law School in the 1950s. 


x 


When “Black Monday” dawned on December 8, 1969, Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy was here. On “Black Monday” students from 
across the state gathered on UNC’s campus for a march to show 
support for the striking cafeteria workers. Abernathy, then Presi- 
dent of SCLC, also supported the workers and described himself by 
saying “God was at his best when he made me. I may bea little piece 
of leather, but I’m well put together.” 


Julian Bond came to UNC in 1974 as “...an honest man,” who 
earns his money making speeches. The politician by profession also 
noted that he is among the “finest group of men money can buy.” 
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Bobby Seale 


Bobby Seale, former Black Panther 
leader spoke on campus in 1974. He 
expressed views concerning Black 
Panther principles and his involve- 
ment with the organization. 

During the 1975 Black Arts 
Cultural Festival, Stokely Carmichael 
told the audience that capitalism and 
racism are the basic elements that 
deprive the Black man of freedom. 
Carmichael said that the goal of the 
All-African People’s Revoluntionary 
Party “is the total liberation and un- 
ification of Africa under scientific 
socialism.” 


Carmichael expressed these same 
views at his last visit March ’77. He 
believes all Blacks regardless of their 
land of birth are Africans and should 
return to Africa; this is the Pan- 
Africanist goal. Carmichael led the 
Student National Coordinating Com- 
mittee and called for “Black Power” 
during the 60s. 


Dick Gregory “a specialist in satire” 
was another speaker at the 1975 Black 
Arts Cultural Festival. He joked 
about roaches and rats but spoke 
more about his political views on 
food, fuel and sugar. According to 
Gregory “. ..Fuel shortages and sugar 
shortages have been engineered by 
capitalists.” He said food would be a 
major weapon in the future. 


“People are more informed now,” 
said Gregory in anexplanation of why 
his speeches emphasize politics in- 
stead of satire. 


Angela Davis 


“Why is it that Ben Chavis faces 200 
years on ten charges while Spiro 
Agnew walks free with secret service 
protection?” The answer to this ques- 
tion was the focus of Angela Davis’s 
1974 appearance in Raleigh. 


Two years later Ms. Davis visited 
the University with the themes of 
racism and political repression still on 
her mind. The Labor Day (1976) 
March against Racism and Repres- 
sion was at Raleigh and Davis came to 
UNC to let interested parties know 
just that. Her visit stimulated many 
statements by prominent individuals 
across the state. While some agreed 
with Davis, others considered her an 
outsider who unnecessarily attacked 
North Carolina. To those attending 
the speech, especially Black students, 
her appearance stimulated new 
thoughts about the real differences 
between being Black and being white. 
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Muhammad Ali 
In 1975 a visit from “The Greatest”, 
none other than Muhammad Ali, 
brought its joys and woes to UNC’s 
BSM. On the positive side, Ali is not 
only an excellent boxer, but an ex- 
citing speaker as well. But if you were 
the BSM at the University of North 
Carolina and if you sponsored the 
event and did not follow the specific 
rules set up by the Campus Governing 
Council for funding the event, you 
were in trouble. After Ali’s 
appearance CGC froze BSM’s fund 
for the second time in one year, re- 
released the funds three weeks later 
and “assessed a penalty fee to be taken 
from BSM funds to cover security 
trophies for Ali and a bus rental.” 
During this period, the role of BSM’s 
treasurer was usurped by student 
government. BSM chairperson Lester 
Diggs and other complained that 
treasury laws were unclear. 


Ali’s appearance also sparked con- 
troversy within the BSM over admit- 
tance to his reception. While BSM’s 
Central Committee decided that the 
reception would be limited to 
themselves and certain guests, others 
felt the reception should have been 
completely open. The result of the Ali 
freeze was the formation of policies to 
“prevent unnecessary future freezes 
and to improve administrative 
operations within the organization.” 


As Field Secretary of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, Golden Frinks spoke at a 
rally on UNC’s campus November 10, 1971. Rally 
attenders were upset over the slaying of a Black 
man by a white policeman in Ayden, N. C. Frinks 
called for the dismissal of the policeman and psy- 
chological tests of all potential law enforcement 
officers. 


Former Black Panther leader Larry Little has 
attended numerous BSM functions, especially 
during the early 70s. Now a member of the 
Winston-Salem Board of Aldermen, Little last 
spoke on campus in March for BSM’s Awards 
Banquet. Officers for the 1978-79 year were sworn 
in at this ceremony. 


Julius Chambers is one of many who questions 
the extent of efforts made to desegregate the UNC 
university system. President of the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Chambers re- 
signed from the UNC Board of Governors in 
September 1977. The Charlotte lawyer spoke at 
Memorial Hall two months later. 


“You, me and Howard Lee” buttons floated 
around campus the fall of ’76 as students cam- 
paigned to get Lee elected as Lt. Governor of 
North Carolina. Lee was Chapel Hill’s first Black 
mayor and held that post three terms. Un- 
successful in his attempt at Lt. Governor, Lee was 
appointed Secretary of Natural Resources. While 





mayor, Lee participated in such BSM functions as 
Pre-orientation, Law Day and seminars. He urged 
all students to be active Chapel Hill citizens. Lee 
also advocated that UNC dispense of its utilities 
and that Chapel Hill have only one police force. 


WDBS Guide columnist Mark Pinsky ap- 
plauded the lack of Black support in Lee’s bid for 
Lt. Governor, noting that Lee “purposefully 
downplayed the issue of race in his campaign.” 
Many Black students were dismayed at Lee’s 
negative attitude toward Angela Davis’s 
appearance at and solicitation of support for 
a Labor Day rally against racism and repression 
held that year in Raleigh. 









adies Elected to Lead The Cause 


Mae Israel crowned Miss BSM 1974 


Emma Pullen, Black Ink editor, controversy over 
whether editor should appear on cover, Miss BSM 1973 
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Anne Johnson, Opeyo Dancer, crowned Miss BSM 1976 








































In 1977 history repeated itself as 
Cheryl Anita King succeeded Parks as 
the second Black Homecoming Queen 
in the history of UNC. Elections, 
however were marred by allegations 
that questionable procedures were 
used at the polling sites. King was a 
fifth-year pharmacy student and alsoa 
member of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc. “It was very unstruc- 
tured and I was disappointed that it 
was carried on in such a loose man- 
ner,” said King of the elections proce- 
dure. “It hurt me to know that I was 
campaigning for something that I real- 
ly wanted to win and that it was con- 
ducted in such a matter.” 





Sheri Parks became the first Black 
Homecoming Queen in UNC's history 
when she was crowned November 13, 
1976. Sheri was a junior RTVMP ma- 
jor from Asheville, N.C. and a 
member of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, Inc. Sheri’s initial reaction 
to winning was a laugh. “I was very 
conscious of the crowd’s reaction 
*cause I figured someone would boo 
me. I was just plain happy to see that 
so many people were genuinely happy 
to see that I won. It’s not an individual 
victory. It’s the first time since Marcus 
Williams that Blacks have had a 
chance to win anything.” 
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Down Home 
“To be an amateur production, 
Down Home gave Bubblin’ Brown 


Sugar a run for its money,” said one 
opening night viewer. 


Down Home was the handiwork 
of Dr. J. Lee Greene, associate pro- 
fessor of English and his English 84 
(Black literature) class. The produc- 
tion, which traced Black existence 
from Africa through the Great Migra- 
tion northward during the early 1900s, 
was staged in the fall and in the spring 
of the 1977-78 school year. 

The production utilized singing, 
dancing, poetry and prose; the entire 
cast was comprised of students. 


Plans are presently being made for 
another production. 


Bubblin Brown 
Sugar 


Bubblin’ Brown Sugar, winner of a 
1977 Tony Award appeared in 
Memorial Hall on December 3, 1977 
as part of the Carolina Union’s 
“Broadway on Tour” series. Bubblin’ 
Brown Sugar has been called a 
“vivacious show with almost non-stop 
singing and dancing, 
costuming and 
ography.” 


extravagant 
stunning chore- 


Sporting an all-Black cast, Bubblin’ 
Brown Sugar staged two perfor- 
mances before packed houses at UNC. 
It was the first all-Black broadway 
production to appear at UNC. 


A few of the 
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Blyden Jackson 


Martha Flowers 


Dre william Small Eaitheition F ollin Rieti 


BLACK FACULTY AND STAFF 


Walter Richard Allen (1974) Assistant Professor of 
Sociology/A.B., 1971 (Beloit); M.A., 1973, Ph.D., 1975 (Chicago). 


E. Lavonia Allison (1974) Director, Health Manpower Develop- 
ment Program/B.S. (Hampton Institute); M.A., Ed.D., (New 
Y ork). 


William H. Anderson, Jr. (1974) Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology/B.S., 1970 (Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity); Ph.D., 1974 (State University of New York at Stony 
Brook). 


Elaine Powell Armstrong (1973) Coordinator Durham Off- 
Campus Center, School of Social Work/ A.B., 1969 (Livingstone); 
MSW (Atlanta); 


Howard C. Barnhill (1973) Associate Professor of School of Public 
Health-Dept. of Health Education/ B.S., 1938(A & T State Univer- 
sity); M.S.P.H. (N.C. Central University). 


Herbert Lee Davis, Jr. (1975) Instructor in Zoology/B.S., 1971 
(Elizabeth City State); M.S., 1973 (UNC-Chapel Hill). 


Charles Edward Daye (1972) Associate Professor of Law/A.B., 
1966 (N.C. Central University); J.D.. 1969 (Columbia). 


Pauline DeBerry (1974) Clinical Assistant Professor- 
Nursing/B.S., 1970 (A & T State); R.H., M.S.N., 1974 (UNC- 
Chapel Hill). 


Joseph Chike Edozien (1971) Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Nutrition/B.Sc., 1948 (London); M.Sc., 1950, 
M.B., B.Ch., 1951, M.D., 1954 (National University of Ireland); 
M.R.C.P., 1954, F.R.C.P., 1963 (Edinburgh); D.S.C. (Hon.), 1963 
(Rio de Janeiro); F.R.C. Path., 1967 (England); 


Edith Elliott (1972) Director Campus Y-Division of Student Af- 
fairs/ B.A., 1962 (UNC- Greensboro): M.S.W., 1964 (UNC School 
of Social Work). 


Slayton Alvin Evans, Jr. (1974) Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry/B.S., 1965 (Tougaloo College); Ph.D., 1970 (Case 
Western Reserve). 


Stanley Louis Fleming (1974) Assistant Professor of Fixed 
Prosthodontics/D.D.S., 1962 (Howard); M.S., 1972 
(Georgetown). 


Martha Z. Flowers (1973) Instructor in Music/B.A., 1947 (Fisk 
University); M.A., 1973 (Manhattan School of Music). 


Carol Patricia Fray (1969) Associate Professor of Nursing/A.B., 
1956 (Hunter College of the City University of New York); B.S., 
1960 (Cornell); R.N., M.A., 1964 (Columbia). 


Henry Frierson (1974) Assistant Professor of Family Medicine and 
Education/B.S., 1967, M.Ed., 1970 (Wayne State); Ph.D., 1974 
(Michigan State). 


James Boyd Gadson (1973) Assistant Professor of Art/B.F.A., 
1970, M.A., 1972 (Tyler School of Art). 


Johnny Lee Greene (1975) Assistant Professor of English/B.A., 
1967, M.A., 1972, Ph.D., 1974 (UNC-Chapel Hill). 


Cynthia Juanita Hampton (1974) Instructor in Recreation Ad- 
ministration/B.A., 1969 (UNC-Greensboro); M.S., 1972 (UNC- 
Chapel Hill). 

Curtis Harper (1976) Associate Professor of Pharmacology/B.S., 
1959, M.S., 1961 (Tuskegee); M.S.. 1965 (lowa State); Ph.D., 1969 
(Missouri). 

John W. Hatch (1971) Associate Professor of Health 
Education/B.A., 1957 (Knoxville College); M.S.W., 1959 (Atlan- 
ta); Dr.P.H., 1974 (UNC-Chapel Hill). 

Darnell F. Hawkins (1975) Instructor in Sociology/B.A., 1968 
(Kansas State); M.A.T., 1970 (Wayne State); M.A., 1974, Ph.D., 
1976 (Michigan). 

Blyden Jackson (1969) Professor of English and Associate Dean of 
the Graduate School/A.B., 1930 (Wilberforce); A.M., 1938, Ph. 
D., 1952 (Michigan). 

Roberta N. Jackson(1970) Associate Professor of Education/B.S., 
1945 (Bluefield State College); M.A.. 1947 (Ohio State); Ed.D., 
1958 (New York University). 

Sherman A. James (1973) Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and 
Clinical Assistant Professor of Psychology/A.B., 1964 (Talladega 
College, Alabama); Ph.D., 1973 (Washington University, St. 
Louis). 

Audreye Earle Johnson (1975) Associate Professor of Social 
Work/B.A., 1950 (Fisk); M.A., 1957 (Chicago); D.S.W., 1975 
(Denver). 

Norris Brook Johnson (1978) Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology/B.A., 1966, M.A.. 1966 (Michigan State Universi- 
ty); M.A., 1972, Ph.D., 1976 (University of Michigan). 

Elroy Lewis (1973) Director of Upward Bound/B.S., 1965(A & T 
University); M.Div., 1971, M.Th.. 1972 (Duke). 

Bernadette Gray Little (1971) Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology/B.A., 1966 (Merrywood College); M.A., 1968, Ph.D., 
1970 (St. Louis University). 

Charles H. Long (1974) Kenan Professor of History of 
Religions/B.D., 1953, Ph.D., 1962(Chicago); L.H.D. (Hon.), 1971 
(Dickinson College). 


Donald F. Martin (1973) Assistant Professor of Education and 
Assistant Director of the Extension Division for Community Adult 
Education/B.S., 1969 (A & T University); M.A., 1971 (Akron); 
Ph.D., 1973 (Ohio State) 


Hortense King McClinton (1966) Assistant Professor of Social 
Work/A.B., 1939 (Howard); M.S.W., 1941 (Pennsylvania) 


Gerald L. MeNair (1977) Director, General Services-NC Memorial 
Hospital/B.A., 1971 (Brandeis University); M.P.H., 1974 (Yale). 


Genna Rae McNeil (1974) Assistant Professor of History/B.A., 
1969 (Kalamazoo College); M.A., 1970, Ph.D., 1975 (Chicago). 


Bishetta D. Merritt-Williams (1974) Assistant Professor of Radio, 
Television and Motion Pictures/B.A., 1970 (Fisk University); 
M.A., 1972, Ph.D., 1974 (Ohio State University). 


Richard Mizelle (1972) Assistant Professor of Education/B.A., 
1965, M.Ed., 1967 (N.C. Central University); M.S., 1970, Ph. D., 
1972 (Wisconsin). 


George M. Neely (1977) Assistant Professor of Health Administra- 
tion, School of Public Health/A.B., 1970 (Puget Sound); Ph.D., 
1976 (Michigan). 


Ella Oliver (1975) Instructor in Nursing/R.N., 1964 (Craig Colony 
& Hospital School of Nursing); B.S., 1972 (Hunter College); 
M.Ph., 1974 (UNC-Chapel Hill). 


Marion C. Phillips (1973) Assistant Dean for Student Affairs- 
Medical School/ B.A. 1966 (Clark College); M.Th. 1969, D.Mn., 
1971 (University of Chicago). 


Benjamin E. Rawlins (1977) Assistant to V.C. for Admin- 
istration/B.A., 1972 (J.C. Smith University); J.D., 1975 
(Georgetown University Law Center). 


H. Bentley Renwick (1969) Associate Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences/B.S., 1956 (J.C. Smith University); M.Ed., 1965 
(UNC-Chapel Hill). 

Collin E. Rustin, Jr. (1975) Assistant Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions/B.A., 1974 (UNC- Chapel Hill). 


William T. Small (1971) Assistant Dean for Student Affairs/ B.S., 
1965 (N.C. Central University); M.S.P.H., 1969 (UNC School of 
Public Health). 


Carl W. Smith (1972) Assistant to the Provost/B.A., 1954 (St. 
Augustine’s College); M.S.C., 1961 (N.C. Central University). 


Sonja H. Stone (1974 Assistant Professor of Education and Co- 
Director of African Afro-American Studies Curriculum/B.A., 
1959 (Sarah Lawrence College); M.S.W., 1967 (Atlanta); M.A., 
1971 (Illinois); Ph.D., 1975 (Northwestern). 


Robert L. Thorpe (1973) Instructor in Radiology/B.A., 1971 
(UNC- Charlotte); M.S., 1973 (State University of New York). 


John B. Turner (1974) William Rand Kenan, Jr. Professor of 
Social Work/B.A., 1946 (Morehouse); M.Sc., 1948, D.S.W., 1959 
(Case Western Reserve). 


Bobby N. Vassar (1976) Assistant to the Vice Chancellor for Ad- 
ministration/B.A., 1969 (Norfolk State College); J.D., 1972 
(University of Virginia). 


Esther Vassar (1977) Visiting Lecturer in Afro-American 
Studies/B.A., 1967 (Howard University); M.Ed., 1971 (University 
of Virginia). 


Harold G. Wallace (1973) Associate Dean of Student Affairs and 
Director of Special Programs/B.S., 1967 (Claflin College); 
M.Div., 1971 (Duke University Divinity School). 


Leslie Augustus Walton (1975) Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology/B.S., 1959 (Howard University); M.D., 1964 
(State University of New York). 


JoAnn White (1974) Assistant Professor of Zoology/B.S., 1968 
(Philander Smith College); Ph.D., 1974 (Chicago). 


Tony L. Whitehead (1976) Clinical Assistant Professor of Health 
Education/B.A., 1965 (Shaw University); M.S., 1969, Ph.D., 1976 
(University of Pittsburgh). 


Other Faculty Members Are: 


Thaddeus Allen 
Anita Booth 
Roger Brown 
Moses Carey 
Donella Croslan 
Barbara Hand 
Gloria Manley 
Curtis Jackson 
James R. O'Rourke, Jr. 
David Phoenix 
Eva Ray 
Barbara Rodgers 








Meant end FP. 
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CONOSCO! originated in the fall 
of 1976 as a stable alternative to stan- 
ding social and fraternal traditions. 
“We want to be progressive—to do 
things that have never been done 
before. We are not restricted by stan- 
dards like fraternities. We can go any 
direction we want to goin.” The group 
is thought of as a rock, a con- 
glomerate, a lot of small particles held 
together by a common goal. There 1s 
no abuse or strain during the three- 
week period of concresence. New 
members are required to do one 
thing—a group community service 
project. Besides leadership, CON- 
OSCO! encourages academic achieve- 
ment. They offer two scholarships — 
one for the most improved grade point 
average and one for the student with 
the highest overall average. 


Omega 
Psi 
Phi 


iy 


te 


On November 17, 1911 Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity was founded on the campus of 
Howard University in Washington, D.C. 
Sixty-two years later, February 16, 1973, the 
Psi Delta Chapter of Omega Psi Phi was 
chartered at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, making it the first 
Black fraternity on campus. There were nine 
men on the initial pledge line and they were 
called “Lampados.” Their colors are purple 
and gold. Their activities include service 
projects such as holiday baskets to the needy, 
and being Upward Bound tutors and Big 
Brothers to underprivileged children. 
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Que line — 1978 





Kappa 
Alpha 
Psi 


Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 
was founded in 1911 at Indiana 
University. It was chartered 
May 8, 1976 on the campus of 
the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. There 
were eight men on the initial 
line. Their colors are crimson 
and cream. The pledgees are 
called “Scrollers”. The Kappa’s 
activities include a tutorial ser- 
vice on campus and they have 
given to charity organizations. 
They have also helped with a 
project for elderly. 








Alpha 
Phi 
Alpha 


The Mu Zeta Chapter of 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity 
was chartered on the campus of 
the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill on 
April 5, 1976. There were six- 
teen men on the initial line. 
Their colors are black and gold. 
The pledgees are called“Sphinx- 
men”.The Alphas activities in- 
clude tutorial sessions, raising 
money to help the NAACP and 
funding scholarships. 


Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority was founded in 1908 on the 
campus of Howard University in Washington, D.C. The 
Theta Pi Chapter was chartered on April 20, 1974 on the 
campus of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
There were fourteen ladies in the charter line. Pledgees are 
called “Ivys.” Their colors are pink and green. The ladies of 
AKA have worked with the Big Sister/ Little Sister program, 
acted as advisors to girl scout troops in the area and helped 
sponsor a national reading program. They also work with the 
Upward Bound tutorial program. 








D elta S igm a Theta on the campus of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 


Hill. There were five women on the initial pledge line. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority was founded in 1913 at Pledges are called “Pyramids”. Their colors are red and 

Howard University in Washington. On July 21, 1973 the white. Their activities include acting as Girl Scout troop 
Kappa Omicron chapter of Delta Sigma Theta was chartered leaders. 
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ee : Though the organization supports itself through dues and 
M inorities in fund-raisers, members desire to be funded through student 
Electronic Media government. MIEM does not try to replace the role of the 


RTVMP department, but to supplement it. 


Students are prepared for the field of mass communication 
If the members of Minorities in Electronic Media(MIEM) through workshops, speakers, and field trips. Students learn 
have their way, the amount of Blacks skilled in broadcast to write resumes, use equipment and go through interviewing 


journalism will be sufficiently increased. Membership is not techniques. During the spring members attended the annual 
limited to majors in Radio, Television or Motion Pictures Communications Conference at Howard University in 


(RTVMP); interest is the only prerequisite. Washington, DC. 
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United Christian 
Fellowship 


Needs. What do we do about needs? We all have 
them — physical and spiritual. Ask the United 
Christian Fellowship (UCF) members and they’ll 
tell you “Turn it over to Jesus.” UCF is a campus 
Christian organization which sponsors everything 
from fundraisers and bible study to counseling. 


Bible studies (held weekly) are mini-sermons in 
themselves, for not only is discussion of biblical 
teachings encouraged but “testifying” as well. In 
addition, separate discussions on the roles of men 
and women are held. 


UCF is related to the Bread of Life Ministry 
(BLM) which was initiated 1973 to help the social 
and academic adjustment of Black students. While 
UCF administers to the needs of students, BLM 
conducts services and revivals not only oncampus, 
but in the Chapel Hill/Carrboro community as 
well. BLM conducts Sunday worship in Upendo 
Lounge, and its members visit the sick, do 
volunteer work at Memorial Hospital and perform 
other services. 


Though UCF is not an organ of the Black Stu- 
dent Movement, many of its members participate 
in BSM activities. Members are quick to inform 
that everyone regardless of race or religious orien- 
tation is invited to attend services. 
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Minority Student 
Caucus 
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minority law students at UNC can share each others cultural 


inority Law and political experiences. 
: : “In our efforts, we do not seek to exclude ourselves from 
S tud c nt S A S S O clati O nN the larger student body. We recognize however, that there are 
problems peculiar to the Black community which are better 
understood and defined by members of that community. It is 
in this respect that the Minority Law Students Association is 
The Minority Law Students Association is an organiza- an invaluable vehicle for bringing our legal training to bear 
tion that was founded in 1972 to provide a means by which on our social and political lives.” 
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Dribblers, Tackles, Dashers ... 


Black athletes are as much a part of the BSM’s history as 
the marches, protests and demonstrations. Though maybe 
not as visible,Black athletes have protested the treatment of 
Blacks at Carolina. The most well remembered and probably 
the most effective was when basketball superstars Charlie 
Scott and Bill Chamberlain stood before the administration 
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Walter Davis 


ite 


and threatened not to play basketball for Carolina unless 
more of the BSM’s demands were met and until Black 
students got more recognition as a part of the UNC com- 
munity. Though this is just one example, it shows that 
athletes too have aided in the BSM’s ten year struggle. 








Dudley Bradley Phil Ford Bill Chamberlain 
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Special Supporters 


Constance Allen 
Walter Allen 
William Anderson 
Samuel Bethea 
College Cafe 

Donella Croslan 
Edith Elliott 

Dr. J. Lee Greene 
Gloria J. Hardy 
Ernest R. Howell, Jr. 
Dr. Blyden Jackson 
Elroy Lewis 

James Little 

Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Mask 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Mobley 
Victoria Motley 

Pamela Mumford 

A. C. Powell 

Mr. and Mrs. Melton Powell 
Rhonda Powell 

Brenda Pugh 

Joel Rucker 

Dr. Sonja Stone 

Sandra Timmons 

BernaDean Ward 

Mary Lee Ward 

Napoleon Ward 

Nadine Williams 


Manna From the Heavens 


Black Ink 

Debra Bryan — Illustrations 
Clarence Burke — Photography 
E. T. Freeman — Illustrations 
James Parker — Photography 
Lionell Parker — Photography 
Marion Pepper — Illustrations 
Silver Monza 


Special thanks to Upward Bound and SBPI students for your active support. 


Congratulations 
to the 
Black Student Movement 
on ten years of 
service to the University 


STUCGENT STORES 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





“ON CAMPUS” 


DIPS COUNTRY KITCHEN 


HOURS 
Mon. - Thurs.: 7:30 am - 9:00 pm 405 Rosemary Street 
Fri. & Sat.: 7:30 am - 10:00 pm Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514 
Sun.: 9:00 am - 8:00 pm Phone 942-5837 


Serving Breakfast, Sandwichs, Seafood, Dinners 
and 


Dips Own BBQ Sauce 


eeoorer €3 | CHAPEL HILL TIRE CO. 


Always The “Most” For Your Tire Dollar 


HI-Fl SYSTEMS 
502 W. Franklin University Mall 


967-7092 942-8723 





We accept Master Charge and Visa 


Black Mountain Silver Company 
Tu=Sat10-5 << Terri T. Lange 


GHEST QUA! OTN x S \ Phone aaa eS SS 
LOWEST PRICES RGA 919 / 942-1468 Til 6 — Wed Closed Mon. 


Handwrought Sterling 504 West Franklin, Upstairs 
Silver & Gold Jewelry Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
(919) 967-8101 27514 


NORWOOD CARPET CARE CENTER 
| SALES & SERVICE 


® RENTAL EQUIPMENT 

¢ FLOOR COVERING 

¢ VACUUM CLEANERS 407 E. MAIN STREET 
© CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLEANING CARRBORO, N. C. 27510 





EBONY IMAGES STAFF 


To those who kept the faith — thanks. With much hard work and dedication a dif- 
ficult task can be conquered. 
Clarence High 


E.T. Freeman, Esq. 
(1980) 









| thank you very much for your support and | 
hope you will enjoy our effort. 









Black people won’t be totally free until our 
self-esteem harvests. 
Love, 
Emilye Mobley 










Teresa Burns 
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To those who said we could, we knew it but 













Much success to the Black Student Move- 





ment in the years to come. you gave us confidence. 


To those who said we couldn't, we did, to 


Lionell Parker show you we could. 





Kay L. Powell 


Whatever did they see 
In 

the 10 years that sped before them? 
Just 

pain and joy and sorrow and happiness and 
Visions 

that the best 1s 
Yet 

to come. 





Sener 
“Everywhere 


“Yes, | can type...can you tap dance?” 



















Berna “Dean” Ward 
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In the proceeding pages we have shown you an overall view of the BSM. Because of limited space we have not in- 
cluded all the details. The North Carolina Collection in Wilson Library has copies of BSM publications from 1969 
to the present. We challange you to find these details. The following is a reminder of past and present BSM func- 
tions: 


Subgroups . . . Opeyo Dancers; BSM Drama Group (now Onyx Theatre); Gospel Choir; Ebony Readers. 
Publications . .. Black Ink; “Weekly Ink”; Ebony Images. 


Annual Events... Miss BSM Coronation Ball; Black Arts Cultural Festival; Black History Week; Annual spring 
picnic. 


Projects . . . Project Uplift; National Achievement; Pre-Orientation; Student Exchange Program; Quiz File; 
cornrowing session; Black men/women panel discussion; North Carolina Black Student Caucus; faculty/student 
reception; speakers and artists; freshman honor roll; book co-op; Mary Gibson Tutorial Service; typing and tutor- 
ing directory. 


Some Causes Supported. . . Striking cafeteria workers; sickle cell anemia testing; Wilmington 10; Joan Little; 
Charlotte Three; Upward Bound; called for end of U.S. involvement in Vietnam; demanded end of support of 
racist regimes in Africa; demanded increase in Black enrollment and hiring of more Black faculty and staff. 


This is our effort 

Small though it be. 

Hopefully you will learn 

as much by viewing it 

as we did in preparing it. 

It was a lot of hard work with 
many setbacks and disappointments, 
But we saw it through. 

Now it’s your turn. . . 

Handle it with care. 

For in it are the hopes 

and trials of those before us. 

It is a small piece of history 

As precious and delicate as our past. 
We know the coverage is limited 
But we pray that it will spark in you 
A desire to search for and contribute 


To the history of the BSM at oes 


Aa Ke eel 


Kay Powell 
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